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Memorabilia. 


WE were interested in a letter, signed “‘ Sea- 
farer,”’ which appeared in The Times 
of Feb. 11. The writer, referring to the 
usual method of ‘‘ heaving-to”’ practised in 
a gale, viz., putting the ship head to sea, 





relates an experience of his own thirty years , 


ago, when, down South near the Crozets, a 
steamer, of which he was in command, had 
her bows stove in by an iceberg. A gale 
soon after springing up they could not heave 


the vessel to in the orthodox way, her bows | 


being gone, so they hove her to by the stern, 


that is, put her before the gale, and gave | 


her just enough speed to steer with. This 
allowed oil poured from the bows to spread 
round her and smooth the following sea; 
and she went along wonderfully dry, her slow 
displacement not increasing the volume of 
the waves to any great extent. The — 
of Seafarer’s letter is to enquire which is the 
safer, to ‘‘ heave-to”’ by the bow or by the 
stern. 


In The Times of Feb. 13 Captain Vivian | 


Millett, noting that the usual method of 
“heaving-to’”’? is a survival of methods 
proper to sailing-vessels, gives his opinion 
that ‘‘ heaving-to ”’ by the stern is the safer 


plan, but not exactly as employed by ‘‘ Sea- | 


farer.” This writer would put the helm 
amidships and come slow astern on _ his 
engines, whereby the propeller comes to act 


as a drag, and (precautions taken not to. 
have stern away) would bring the ship’s | 


stern within four or five points of the wind, 
Where, with a forestaysail set, she would 
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ride comfortably. Captain Millett was so 
| well satisfied with this manceuvre that he 
| used it in a loaded ship on an occasion when 
| his steering-chains were carried away—lash- 
_ing the helm amidships, and coming slow 
| astern (without making stern way) instead 
| of stopping his engines, whereby the repairs 
/were more expeditiously effected, than they 
| could have been if the vessel had been allowed 
to fall off in the trough of the heavy sea 
| then prevailing. He thinks many ships 
| have been lost through not adopting this 
practice — it being taken for gran that 
there is plenty of sea-room. 

Admiral Sir Laurence Power points out 
(Feb. 16) that the subject was exhaustively 
dealt with in the Nautical Magazine, 1890- 
95, in a correspondence of master mariners. 


| QNE can never weary of Samuel Pepys, 


and, just now, fortune seems to favour 
our affection for him. Mr. O. F. Morshead 
/ sends to The Times of Feb. 17 a long com- 
munication about three large albums entitled 
“My Calligraphical Collection... . put 
together a.p. 1700,’ which contain specimens 
of handwriting from MSS. of the eighth 
century down to Cocker. In fact, there are 
two slips of fine uncial script which have 
been cut from the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke belonging to the Durham 
‘Chapter Library, about which Pepys wrote 
a long letter, printed here from the original 
! now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, and whereof 
the gaps may be seen in the pages of the 
MS. to this day. The article includes a 
letter from Pepys’s nephew, John Jackson. 


WE note in The Times of Feb. 11 an un- 

published letter of Disraeli’s to Andrew 
Fountaine Wilson Montagu. It had passed 
at Mr. Montagu’s death into the hands of 
Lord Wittenham, his executor, to whom we 
now owe it. It was written just before the 
| election of 1874, and its two main topics are 
| the election prospects, and gratitude — ex- 
pressed with warmth—for some recent ‘‘act 
| of generosity”? the writer had received from 
‘his devoted friend. Next day Mr. Buckle 
| gave reason to think that this ‘act of 
generosity ’? was Montagu’s reduction of the 
interest on the mortgage of Hughenden from 
5 to 2 per cent. Andrew Montagu, by buy- 
ing up the whole of Disraeli’s liabilities and 
taking a mortgage on ane at 3 per 
cent., had freed Disraeli from the grip of 
moneylenders into whose power rash specula- 
tion in Spanish-American shares had thrown 
‘him when a lad of twenty. 
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HE destructive and fatal fire at Oulton | of amity on the part of a German Society 


Hall, Cheshire, will long be subject of 
regret, first and foremost in that it caused 
the death of no fewer than six persons, but 


also for the total destruction of a fine house, | 
and the diminution of one of the best art | a 
| Mayor to be spent on planting trees t) 


collections in the kingdom. High wind was 
a main cause of the failure of the fire 
brigades to vanquish the flames. The Hall 
was built in the early years of the eighteenth 
century —it is believed from designs by 
Vanbrugh — after the former Oulton Hall 
had been burned down. We note that some 
of the Van Dycks (‘ Strafford’ among then) 
have been saved, but Lely’s ‘ Lady Castle- 
maine’ has perished. 
[X the Edward VII Gallery at the British 
Museum there is now on view the best 
collection in existence of drawings by 
Claude Lorrain. More than two thirds of 
them were bequeathed to the Museum by the 
late Richard Payne Knight, who obtained 
most of them from Colnaghi—found in an 
old book in Spain by Colnaghi’s agent. It 
is time as the Art Critic of the Morning 
Post would have (Feb. 17), that what 
little depreciation of Claude remains as the 
result of Ruskin’s diatribes should be done 
away. That critic maintains that, put 
Cézanne beside some of the best of Claude’s 
work, you will find it is Claude who strikes 
you by the modernity of his outlook and 
expression, by the significance of form, and 
by vitalising rhythm. 


YAKRLEON is being threatened by the 
builder and a letter signed by well- 
known lovers of antiquities appeals for 


funds to preserve it. The amount required 
is—at once—£300; and an expenditure of 
at least £1,000 should be provided for. The 
question is being taken up with vigour by 
the National Museum of Wales, nor is this 
surprising for—-as the letter says — Caer- 
leon is the only legionary fortress in 
Britain where any considerable area still 
remains available for excavation, and more- 
over, besides its claim as the permanent 
garrison town of the Second Legion from 
the First to the Fourth Century, there are 
its survival in some form into later centur- 
ies, and its connection with Arthurian 
romance to engage national interest. It 
is stated that the building developments 


{ 
_ century. 


which endanger the site are now so forward | 
that work is expected to begin within the 
next few weeks. 
HE ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ column of The Man- 
chester Guardian relates a graceful act 


towards France. The International Leagu: 
of Women for the Maintenance of Peace ani 
Liberty — so the Temps relates — sent, som 
few days ago, three of its women officials t 
Arras and deposited 13,000 francse with th: 


replace those in streets and on boulevard 
which had been destroyed by bombardment, 
The Society had at first intended to present 
a public building to Arras, but their. fund 
were not equal to their zeal. As it was 
the sum they brought was in part obtaine/ 
by the selling of jewels. The act was grace. 
ful — but we esteem no less eraelil the 
acceptance. 


HE rate at which bush-fires may advane 
is to be noted in the: reports of the recent 
disastrous bush-fires in Australia. A motor. 
car running at fifty miles an hour wa 
caught up: and mention is made of fir 
sweeping onwards at seventy miles an how. 


()N Feb. 15 (the correspondent of Th 

Times reports v. issue of Feb, 17) ther 
was an interesting scene in the Anderson 
Galleries in New York, when the Melk copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible was sold to Dr. A 
S. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, for 
$106,000 (£21,200), which is probably the 
highest price ever paid for a printed book. 
The ‘‘record’’ it beats, for a Gutenber 
Bible, is that of $60,000 paid for the Mazarin 
Copy in 1923. The bidding this time began 
at $50,000, and after some mounting was 
pushed to $83,000 by Mr. Evarts Benjamin 
representing a group of collectors who wished 
to present the Bible to the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine. Mr. Benjamin and Dr 
Rosenbach then engaged in a contest which 
terminated by Dr. Rosenbach offering 4 
thousand dollars beyond what Mr. Benjamin 
had bid as his final offer. The whole pro 
ceeding took less than five minutes. [he 
Times reminds us that Mr. Edward Godston, 
of Bloomsbury, purchased this copy last 
autumn — for some £12,500 it was said— 
and brought it to London, where no one 
cared to risk buying it, In New York 
£15,000 was thought to be what it would 
fetch. It comes from the Benedictine Abbey 
of Melk, in Austria, where it has been at 
least since some date in the seventeenth 
It is a perfect copy—the more t0 
be prized because of the forty-five copie 
known, about half are imperfect. Onl 


' four other copies are in private hands; one 


| of these is an imperfect one, two are believel 


to be promised to public libraries. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY. 
(See ante, p. 97). 
[s a previous Note the writer gave a variant 
version of one of Bishop Corbet’s pieces 
of verse as it is to be read in a manuscript 
volume now in his possession. This volume, 
which, as has been explained, belonged in 
1680 to one Valentine Cabeck, of Pembroke, 
Cambridge, and consists mainly of notes on 
Greek and Hebrew grammar, concludes with 
various pieces of verse, apparently written 
at different times. Some of them seem worth 
reproducing, as they bear on the Cambridge 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The following is headed ‘ The Proctor and 
the Ladies,’ and above the heading is written 
faintly ‘‘the letter which Mr. Price in 
his ——”’ 


Ladies, these musical occasions 

Were chiefly framed to ease your patience. 
Our Latin stuff was all mere Riddles, 
Therefore | got you Beau’s and Fiddles, 
And when I studied thus to please ye 

Why should you make poor Proc uneasy ? 
Your eyes did melt our Leaden Doctors, 
And sow’d Division twixt us Proctors. 

We strove and fought with frightfull rallery 
To get the seat to face the Gallery, 

But I who got the face now feel 

Cupid has shot me in the heel, 

And as again it might be said 

Cupid has shot me in the head. 

e has so fully plaid his part 

From head to heel, from heel to heart, 
Heads, heels, hips, thighs, gutts, belly, back, 
Just like the man i’ th’ Almanack. 


There is also the following drinking song, 


“Vinum moderate sumptum exhilarat men- 
tem,” by Charles Darby (a member of King’s 
College, according to Venn’s ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses ’) : 
(1) 
Let the Liquor Divine 
Of Falernum he mine, 
Then a fig for the Treasures of Midas; 
Tis the charms of the Bowl 
That can raise a flat Soul 
‘Till we pity all mortals beside us. 
(2) 
Take a melancholy Sot 
That sighs in a Grott, 


(3) 
Take a poor Inamorato 
Who daily doth pray to 
A Saint that doth scorn and despise him; 
This will cure him of his pain, 
He will scorn her again, 
And for the blind God he defies him. 


(4) 

Take a Seaman in a storm 
When the tempest grows warm 
And bold Neptune and olus ruffle; 
In the midst of the fray 
He will shout loud as they 
And laugh at that element-scuftle. 


(5) 
Take a Soldier in the field 
When his courage doth yield 
And he counts upon nothing but flying; 
This will make him to fear 
Neither sword, gun nor spear 
But resolve upon beating or dying. 
(6) 
Take a Poet when he flags 
And his Pegasus sags 
And beginneth to stumble and tire; 
This will make him take flight 
Till he soars out of sight, 
No Pindar could ever: go higher. 
(7) 
Take a Pleader of a Cause, 
Whose Hums and his Hahs 
Make his Auditors all to cry fie on’t; 
This will teach what to say, 
Till he carries the day, 
And recovers himself and his client. 


(8) 
Take a Nun in her veil 
That’s condemned to a cell, 
And counts marriage a Criminal matter; 
She’ll repent her rash vow 
And begin to think now 
‘Tis against the Great Charter of Nature. 


Take a Tradesman that’s Broke 
Who trembling doth look 

Each hour for a Clap on the Shoulder; 
Strait his Dunns he forgets, 
And struts in the streets, 

No Mayor of a 'Town could be bolder. 

(10) 

Take an Old Man with a crutch, 
Whose lameness is suc 

He has never a sound limb to stand on; 
He’ll discard his third foot, 
And walk well about, 

When the Liquor has once made a hand on. 


There is also an epigram ‘In Mortem 


'Reginae Mariae IIItiae,’ by Thomas Alston, 
| A.M., Trin. Coll. : 


With his Spirits sunk down to the Centre; 


fe will mount up and sing 
Like a Lark on the wing 
When the skies she endeavours to enter. 


Pontificem tristis vix fleverat Anglia raptum, 
Defunctumque fides relligiosa patrem 

Utraque cum fati nova vulnera passa jacebat 

Pene sepulta tuo, Diva Maria, rogo. 
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Protinus alma malo succurrit Granta priori | Daniel Eccles, of Fintona, in Co, Tyrone 
Ultima quod reparet damna nec orbis guardian to said children and sole executy, 


habet. 


Also twenty Greek hexameters by ‘‘ Franc. 
Bennet, Coll. Reginal. Alumnus” on the 
death of Queen Mary. 
Other verses in the volume are: 
Ox WomMEN. 
All ye that women love, 
And like that amorous trade; 
Come learn of me what women are, 
And whereof they are made 
Their head is made of rush, 
Their tongue is made of say, 
Their love like silk, silk changeable 
That lasteth for a day. 
Their wit mockado is, 
Of durance is their hate: 
The food they feed on most is carp, 
Their gaming is their mate: 
Their pride doth spring from Satan, 
Their vanity is a feather: 
Their beauty is, stand further off, 
Their conscience is of leather. 
A DownricHt Surror To His SwEETHEART. 
Faith, wench, I love thee, but i cannot sue. 
And’ shew my love as silken courtiers do 
I’ll not carouse a health to honour thee 
By such deboist and beastly courtesie; 
And then straight eat up the carousing 
glasse, 
In glory yet I am thy servile asse. 
Nor will i wear a rotten Barber’s lock, 
Like some sworn cocks-comb spending all my 


stock. 
Well featur’d lasse, thou know’st I love thee 


ear, 
Yet for thy sake, ile take no cuffe of the ear, 
Nor hang thy dirty silken shoo-strings there, 
Nor for thy sake, will I once gnaw a brick, 
Or some pide-colours in my bonnet stick, 
But by the smock of Venus, for thy good 
Tle spend my dearest thrice concocted blood. 


C. W. Broprrss. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
If. Eccles Documents. 
ALTHOUGH tne undermentioned Daniel 
Eccles, junior, describes himself as the 
cousin of Daniel Eccles, of Fintona, I have 
not been able to place him in the foregoing 
pedigree. 
1793. Eccrtres, Jr., Daniel. 


|Lane [? H. F. R.]. 


| James Lowry Eccles. 


and residuary legatee. To be buried in bury. 
ing ground of said cousin, Daniel Eccles, 4 
Fintona. Dated 7 April, 1793. : 

Excpl., dated ‘29 May, 1794, mention 
Frances Dickson, otherwise Kecles, widoy 
Margaret Smith, otherwise Eccles, widow, 
and Isabella Lucas, otherwise Eccles, widow, 
the natural and lawful Aunts of said 
deceased. 

The following probably belong to another 
branch of the Eccles family :— 

“‘ Sunday last died Mrs. Eccles, wife o 
Hugh Eccles, Esq.”’ 

(Dublin Journal, No. 2727, Tues., Ju. 5- 
Sat., Ju. 9, 1753). 

“‘On Saturday, in Great Britain Street 
after a most painful and tedious Indis 
position, Mr. Hugh Kecles, Sincerely regret. 
ted by all his Friends and Acquaintances,” 

[Ibed., No. 3848, Sat., Mar. 10—Tues, 
Mar. 13, 1764]. 


1750. Eccres, Daniel. 


The last Will and Testament of Danie 
Kccles, of Fintonagh, 
in Co. Tyrone, Esq. 
I leave the Manor of 

Rathmorran and lands 

of Mountshedborough to my second son, 

Robert Eccles. My eldest son, Charles 

Eccles. i 

Fintonagh. To John Dickson, of Bally- 

shannon. My second dau., Anna Eccles. 

My wife, Mary Eccles, otherwise Lowry. 

My farm of Castletown, otherwise Rahcernan, 

otherwise Fintonagh. My youngest son, 

My son, Mervyn 

( My third son, Daniel Eccles. M 

wife sole executor. My brother, Galbrai 

Lowry, of Aghenis, Esq. My cousin, Saul 

My second son, Robert, 

and John Dickson, of Ballyshannon, to assist 

my wife. 

[N.B.—This was a long will comprising 
some six foolscap pages each of thirty 
five lines, but I only copied as much 4 
I considered useful for my purpose. — 
H. F. R.]. 


Dated 10 Nov., 1747. 
Proved 2 July, 1750. 


Eccles. 


The last Will of Daniel Eccles, junior, of | 1755. Eccies, Mary. 


Tullymorris, in Co. of The Last Will 


Dated, 7 April, 1793. Fermanagh, Esq. To 


Proved, ... Annie Beacon, mother 
of my natural child- 
ren. To my natural son, Robert Eccles. To 


my natural dau., Anne Eccles. 
Eccles, my natural dau. 


To Isabella | of Tyrone, 
My cousin, | Release made between Charles Eccles, of 


and Testament of May 


Eccles, otherwis 

Dated 9 May, 1754. Lowry, widow 
Proved 27 May, 1755. Daniel Eccles, late o 
Fintonagh, in © 
Esq., deceased. A Deed of 


Manor of Castle Leigh, otherwis| 
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of the first part. Mervyn Archdall, of 
Castle Archdall, in Co, of Tyrone, Esq., 
and Robert Lowry the younger, of Aghenis, 
in the Co. of Tyrone, Esq., of the second 


ward Archdall, of Castle Archdall, Esq., 
and Alexander McClintock, of City of Dub- 
jin, of the fourth part. The manor or pro- 
portion of Rathmoran, otherwise Ardmagh, 
situate in Barony of Clankelly and said Co. 
of Fermanagh. Daniel Kccles, Mervyn 
Eccles, James Lowry Eccles, Mary, Isabella, 
Elizabeth and Margaret Kccles, seven of my 
children, by the said Daniel LKccles, my 
husband. My daughters then living, to 
vit, Frances Dixon, otherwise Eccles, wife 
of John Dixon, Esq. Ann, Mary, Isabella, 
Elizabeth and Margaret Eccles, and the 
three younger sons of said Daniel Kccles, to 
wit, the aforesaid Daniel Kccles, the younger, 


Mervyn, and James Lowry Kccles. My 
voond dau., Anna Eccles. My grandson, 
Daniel Eccles, son of my son Charies. My 


| gandson, Gilbert, third son of my said son 
| Uharles. 


My fourth dau., Isabella Lucas, 
otherwise Eccles. My dau., Frances Dick- 
son, otherwise Eccles. 


[N.B.—This was also a very long will, com- 
prising eighteen foolscap pages of thirty- 
five lines each, and dealt very fully with 
Leases and Releases made by her husband 
and father-in-law, giving names of many 
estates, &c.—H.F.R. ]. 


1757. 


The Sale of Lands wherein Nicholas Coyne, 
Eq., is Plaintiff; Alexander M’Clintock, 
Charles Eccles, Esq., Defendants, will be 
taken at the Exchequer Office in Kennedy’s 
Lane on Monday next at 12 o’clock. 


(Dublin Journal, No. 3109, Tues., Feb. 1— 
Sat., Feb. 5). 


Nicholas Coyne, Esq., and Anna Coyne, 
itherwise Eccles, his wife, which said Anna 
is sole executrix of Mary Eccles, widow, who 
vas sole executrix of Daniel Eccles, Esq., 
deceased. Plaintiffs. 

Alexander McClintock, Charles Eccles, 
Esqres., Daniel Eccles, eldest son of said 


4 Charles, Robert Eccles, Esq., Mervyn Eccles, 


James Lowry Eccles, Mary Eccles, the 
Jounger, Francis Lucas, clerk, Isabella 
lucas, otherwise Eccles, his wife, John 
Smith and Margaret Smith, otherwise Eccles, 
his wife, Elizabeth Eccles, Galbraith Lowry 
and Robert Lowry, Esqres. | Defendants. 
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Fintonagh, father of the said Daniel Eccles, 


art, and said Daniel Eccles, son of said | 
Charles Eccles, of the third part, and Ed- | 


later issues of the Journal, the 
postponed from Feb. 1 to various dates up 
to Nov. 14.—H.F.R.). 


Whereas by Decree of His Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, bearing 
date the 12th Day of July last, I am 
required to set up and sell by publick Cant 
to the best and highest bidding the Residue 
of the Term of 360 years in the Pleadings 
mentioned, of and in the Lands or Manor 
or Proportion of Rathmorran, otherwise 
Armagh, in the Barony of Clonbally, and 
Co, of Fermanagh, the Town and Lands 
of Aghadromfees, Killygannon, Taltyne- 
goran, Taleneconan in Dromfew, Aghnana- 
kil, Dromfwolds, Deryanwelk, Creaghniec- 
nefa, Mullynebognoge, Carraghees, Corra- 
ghalone, Bofalsagh, situate in the Manor 
of Mountfedbrough, Barony of Clonebally 
and said Co. of Fermanagh; and the Two 
Tates of Land, commonly called Laney, 
otherwise Lurganboy and Lefnanrallaght, 
situate in the Manor of Land, known by 
the name of Ross Island, situate in the 
said Co. of Fermanagh. Now take notice, 
that I will pursuant to the said Decree, 
set up the Residue of the said Term of 300 
years of and in the Premises, to be sold 
by publick Cant to the best and highest 
Bidder, at the Exchequer Office, in Ken- 
nedy’s-lane, on Tuesday, the 1st Day of 
February next, at the Hour of 12 of the 
Clock at Noon. Dated this 3rd Day of 
December, 1756. 

(Signed), Palmerston. 


The Title Deeds are in the Hands of the 
Plaintiff, Nicholas Coyne. 


[ibid., No. 5119, Tues., Apr. 12—Sat., 
A pr.16]. 
(According to notices appearing in various 


sale was 


Take notice that Charles Eccles, of 
Ecclesville, in Co. of Tyrone, Esq., will 
apply this present session of Parliament 
held in and for the Kingdom of Ireland, 
for an Act of Parliament to enable him 
to Sell or Mortgage a competent part of his 
Estate in the Co, of Tyrone, in order to 
raise 4,0001., and that the said sum so 
raised by such Sale or Mortgage to be ap- 
plied in Discharge of Debts and Incum- 
brances affecting the said Estate; and in 
consideration of such sum to be raised, 
that the said Charles Eccles will vest a 
competent Part of the said Estate in 
Trustees to make good the said sum of 
4,0007. for the benefit of Daniel Eccles, a 
minor, eldest son of the said Charles Eccles, 
or any other son that shall be the eldest 
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of the said Charles before they attain the 

age of 21. 

(Signed), Charles Eccles. 
Dated October 31st, 1757. 

[Ibid., No. 35185, Sat., Nov. 12—Tues., 

Nov. 15]. 

‘* Lately Nicholas Coyne, of Lackan, in 
the Co. of Westmeath, Esq., to Miss Eccles, 
of Frederick Street, an agreeable young 
Lady, with a Fortune of 8,000I.”’ 

[Dublin Journal, No. 2971, Sat., Oct. 11— 
Tues., Oct. 14, 1755]. 

1790. Coynn, Anne or Anna. 


The Will of Anne Coyne (als Eccles), of 


Ballyshannon, Co. 
Dated 20 Jan., 1790. Donegal, widow. I do 
Proved 13 Jan., 1791. make this my last 
Will, first I order all 
my just debts to be paid. I give and 


bequeath to Daniel Eccles, of Kcclesville, Co. 
Tyrone, and Thomas Dickson, of Woodville, 
Co. Leitrim, the sum of 350/. in trust, to 
allow and permit William Lucas, of Clon- 
keen, Co. Monaghan, Surgeon, and his wife, 


Mary Lucas (als Eccles) to receive during | 


their joint lives the interest from the day of 
my death, and upon this further trust, that 
the said sum of 5501. shall upon the death of 
the survivor of them, be equally divided 
amongst the children of the said William 
Lucas by Mary Lucas, his wife, share and 
share alike, and in case there shall not be 
more than one child living, the issue of the 
said William Lucas and Mary Lucas, his 
wife, at their death or the survivor of them, 
then my Will is that their only child shall 
be entitled to receive the whole of the said 
sum of 350/., but in case there shall not be 
living any child at the death of the survivors 
of them I direct that the survivor of them 
shall have free power to dispose of the said 
sum of 3501. in whatever way he or she may 
think fit. 

I bequeath to my niece, Mary Anne Rey- 
nolds, during her natural life the sum of 
3501. stg., and after her death, that sum to 
be equally divided between Coyne Reynolds 
and Anna Reynolds, son and dau. of the said 
Mary Anne Reynolds, by Hewetson Reynolds, 
her husband, provided they be living at the 


death of the said Mary Anne Reynolds, and 
in case either or both of them, the said Coyne 
and Anna Reynolds be not living at such 
time, I order the said Mary Anne Reynolds 
may dispose of the whole sum of 3501. in 
case both of them be dead, or the half thereof, 
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in case one of them be dead, to any other 
child or children she may then have by her 
husband, the said Hewetson Reynolds, in 
such shares as she may think proper, and I 
| give and bequeath to my oud niece Mary 
Anne Reynolds during her natural life, all 
such sums of money as may be recovered by 
the lawsuit which is now depending between 
me and the Heirs of my late Husband, 
Nicholas Coyne, Esq., deceased, she paying 
thereout unto my niece, Jane Auchin- 
| leck (otherwise Kccles), of Castle Lodge, Co. 
Tyrone, the sum of 50I/., to her own proper 
| use and paying unto my said niece, Mary 
| Lucas (als Kccies), to her own proper use 
and behoof the sum of 200I, stg., and I 
direct that after the death of the said Mary 
Anne Reynolds, there shall be paid to Wil- 
liam Reynolds, second son of the said Mary 
Ann Reynolds, by the said Hewetson Rey- 
nolds, the sum of 100/. stg., out of the 
principal remaining, whatever it may be, 
after paying the legacies aforesaid, of such 
sum or sums so recovered by said Lawsuit, 
and the remainder of such sum or sums so 
recovered I direct shall be given, share and 
share alike, amongst the other children of 
the said Mary Anne Reynolds, by the said 
Hewetson Reynolds, and I also give to the 
poor housekeepers of Ballyshannon and 
neighbourhood the sum of 501., &., &c., and 
I also give and bequeath to the said Mary 
Anne Reynolds, all the Household furniture 
of whatsoever nature or kind of which I 
shall die possessed, with any stock of cattle 
or other moveables which I shall then have. 
And I direct that I be buried in a private 
manner in such place as my executors shall 
direct. Lastly, I appoint the said Hewet- 
son Reynolds and Mary Anne Reynolds, his 
wife, the executors and residuary legatees of 
this my last Will. In witness whereof I 
attach my Hand and Seal this Twentieth 
day of January, 1790. 
(Signed), Anna Coyne. (Seal). 








Signed before us, witnesses :— 


Thomas Dickson, Wm. Crawford, John 
Hanley. 

The will was proved and probate granted 
by the Most Reverend Father Richard to 
Hewetson Reynolds, one of the executors, 
H. E. being first sworn personally, — saving 
the right of Mary Anne Reynolds, the other 
executor of said will. Dated the thirteenth 
day of January, 1791. 

“ Last Friday died in the 88th year of his 
age, at his seat at Lacken, in the Co. 0 
Westmeath, John Coyne, Esq., a Gentleman 
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of a truly generous and benevolent Dis- 
position, possessed of all Social and amiable 
(ualities.”” : 

(Dublin Journal, No, 2640, Sat., 
o7-Tues., June 30, 1752). 

“Qn the 11th inst., at Clones, in the Co. 
of Monaghan, John Graydon, Ksq., Doctor 
of Physick to Miss Elizabeth Eccles. 

(Dublin Gazette, No. 616, Tues., July 20— 
Sat., July 24, 1756). 


June 


Last week in the Co. of Fermanagh, Wil- | 


liam Ley, of Cootehill, Ksq., to the widow 
Graydon, sister to Charles Eccles, of Fintona, 
Esq., an agreeable Lady with a Fortune of 


"(Dublin Journal, No. 3343, Sat., May 
12-Tues., May 15, 1759). 
H. FirzGeraLtD REYNOLDs. 


PUPIL’S EPIGRAM. — Your readers 
may perhaps be interested in the fol- 


lowing little story which my father told me | 


many years ago. 

He was in his youth a. pupil at the Col- 
lige de Arc in Dole, managed by Reverend 
Fathers who also possessed the College de la 


Fliche. One of my father’s fellow-students, | 


Dabo, a smart young boy, whose behaviour 


was an example of what should be avoided, | 
had often incurred the displeasure of his | 


teachers and cordially hated them. In the 
summer term a prize was given for Latin 
verse, the subject being left to the candidate’s 
choice. This was Dabo’s piece: 


Arcum Dola dedit patribus, dedit alma 
Sagittam 
Gallia-quis funem meruere dabit? 

Daso. 
The Fathers awarded him the first prize, 
expelied him and ‘“‘]’envoyérent (se faire) 


pendre ailleurs.’’ 


quem 


F. Bor.tor. 


SCHOOL-BOY ‘“‘ HOWLER.”’ — Among 
the school-boy ‘‘ howlers’’ worthy of 
preservation, might be that of a boy of nine 


years old, which recently came under my | 


notice: the definition of ‘‘ volcano’? —‘‘ A 
ill which pushes out its saliva whenever 
there is an interruption.” Apart from the 


amusing side, from which alone apparently | 
howlers are considered, there is the underlying | 


thought of the useless effect of the present 
high standard of education on the untutored 
mind. It is especially noticeable in this 
instance, where the idea is there, but incor- 
rectly caught. ! 
W. H. Mancuee. 
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| A FOOL’S ADVICE.—Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ i. 379, attributes to 
| Boileau (1636-1711) the dictum ‘Un sot 
| quelquefois ouvre un avis important.’ 
| Kabelais (1483-1553) has anticipated Boileau 
| by saying ‘‘ Un fol enseigne bien un sage,’’ 
and the idea is quoted as a proverb by Aulus 
Gellius (0b. 175) ii. 6. 

TloAAdKe yap Kau pwpos dvnp pada Katpiov 
elev. 


Schiller (1759-1805), in his ‘ Wallenstein’s 
Tod,’ Act v., Sc. 5, has: 

Oft kommt ein niitzlich Wort aus schlechtem 

Munde. 

It was probably from the last source that 
Philip James Bailey (1816-1905) took his 
line: 

The worst of men give oft the best advice. 

It is interesting to trace the saying down 
the ages. The proverb quoted by Aulus 
Gellius also appears in the forms— 


TloAAdKe Kae Kymwpds avnp pdda Kaipioy 
elmev and 
- IloAAdKe Tow Kae powpds avip KaTaKaipiov 
eizrev. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘¢ ] ECTURETTE.’’—If this absurb word 

should survive I think it should be 
placed on record that credit should be given 
to the Selborne Society, who recently 
announced that on Jan. 25 ‘‘the lec- 
| turettes will be illustrated by lantern 
| slides.” One of them was ‘ Elizabethan 
London,’ and they were delivered at Bur- 
lington Gardens. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


GHAKESPEARIANA (see cxlvii. 188, 244: 
exlvili. 348).— 
1. Shakespeare. 


The Royal Kalendar, 1778. — ‘ His 
' Majesty’s Board of Works, &c. (Scotland 
Yard).’ 

‘Other Artificers,’ Carpenter. At St. 


James’s, Westminster, and Greenwich, George 
Shakespeare. At Hampton Court, G. Shake- 
speare. 

2. Hathaway. 

Rider’s British Merlin, 1824. 

Common Council, City of London, 1824.— 
| s.v. ‘* Queenhithe,”? there were six repre- 
| sentatives, among them ‘‘ Thomas Hathway, 
| Innholder,’’ whose name appears last on the 
list. It is possible the name was a variant 
of Hathaway. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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A : 
Readers’ Queries. 

IR JOHN SOANE.—In the ‘D.N.B.’ and 

in the various biographies of Soane the 

date of his birth is given as Sept. 10, 1753, 

but it has come to my knowledge that in the 

baptismal registers of Whitchurch, near 
Reading, the following entry appears :— 

““Dec. 7, 1748. John, s. of John Soane 
and Frances his wife,’’ and against this 
entry is written in pencil :— 

‘“ John Soane was the architect of the 
Bank of England, of great repute in his 
day. The father was a bricklayer.  E. 
Moore, Rector.’”’ (Mr. Moore was Rector 
of Whitchurch from 1840 to 1880). 

I should be very glad of any information 
concerning this discrepancy of dates, and 
especially as to the authority on which the 
date in the ‘ D N.B.’ is given. 

W. Marston ACRES. 

ILVANUS: SELVEIN, TEMP. HEN. 

I.—The Pipe Roll of 31 Hen. I (1130) 
mentions William Silvanus, who was a 
knight holding (inter alia) lands of the 
Abbot of Evesham, as was also Fulk Paganel, 
lord of Dudley and of several manors in Co. 
Stafford. In a Staffordshire charter of 
Roger Bishop of Coventry (a.p. 1120-1126) 
occurs a Robertus Selvein. Is there any 
evidence for the suggestion that Selvein was 
the English equivalent of Silvanus? 

Pasapina. 


INGERBREAD AND GILDING. — The 
“‘ gilt off the gingerbread ’’ is a phrase 
still heard. The Oxford Dictionary gives 


instances of it from the beginning of the 


eighteenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. 
men animals, etc. 
these in ‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ 
where the urchin Ned Wiggins sought from 
Hepzibah, in her little shop, a Jim Crow 
and an elephant (Chapt. iii. and xix.). 
Are these figures still extant, and do they 
possibly go back earlier? I have heard a 
suggestion that they came from Holland. 
Costard said to Moth in ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost’ (V. i. 75), ‘‘ And had I but one penny 
in the world, thou shouldst have it to buy 
gingerbread,’’ but I do not know what form 
the pennyworth would have taken. What 
does the gilding precisely mean? Is it some 
yellow paste, or were the figures done up in 
gilded paper ? 


V. R. 
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It refers to gingerbread figures of | 
I recall a reference to | 
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hides). — What is the exact meaning 
of the word in the following passage from 
R. H. Dana’s ‘ Before the Mast,” xxix, 
(1841, ed. 2, 85/1): 

The greatest care is used in stowing, io 
make the ship hold as many hides as possible, 
It is no mean art, and a man skilled in it is 
an important character in California. Many 
a dispute have I heard raging high between 
professed ‘ beach-combers,’ as to whether hides 
should be stowed ‘ shingling’ or ‘ back-to-back, 
and flipper to flipper.’ 

The careful owner of a ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ may note this is some six years 
before the date of the first quotation for 
‘* beach-comber ’’; and many observe further 
that Blackwood is there reviewing Herman 
Melville’s ‘Omoo.’ Does Melville discuss 
the origin of the word? 

Q. V. 


R. FRANKLIN’S AIR BATH.—Robert 
Heywood, of the Pike, Bolton, in his 

‘ Diary of his Journey to the Levant’ (pri- 
vately printed, 1919), notes on 7 June, 1845: 

Passed a better night, improved by getting 
up and taking Dr. Franklin’s air bath; felt 
inyself rather better; 

and the following day: 

Rose at six annoyed by fleas in the night, 
notwithstanding Franklin’s h. 

What was this curative agent? 

Q. V. 


HE CHIMAERAS OF NOTRE DAME 
OF PARIS.—Where can I find any book 
which will tell me of the origin, history, 
and reasons for the designs of the sculptured 
chimaeras or devils on the West Towers’ 
balustrades of Notre Dame of Paris? Victor 
Hugo is silent on this point; Viollet Le 
Duc does not mention them in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Notre Dame’; and Baedeker says 
nothing more than a line. There is no 
further reference traceable in the British 


Museum. ‘ 
G. A. A. W. 


ULLERTON: THE SNOW EARL OF 

BUTE. — The following inscription. 1s 

that on a piece of silver—a punch-bowl—in 
my possession : 

This piece of Plate was presented by the 
private Assurers of London to Captain William 
Fullerton as a reward for his good conduct in 
preserving the Snow Earl of Bute near 
Dunkirk the 19th March, 1767. ; 

The punch-bowl belonged to my relative, 
William Fullarton, who, I believe, com- 
manded a West Indiaman trading from 
Greenock. 
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Can any reader kindly say what the appre- ‘ A NGLICA) METROPOLIS.’—By Thomas 


hended danger was? The elements or the 
French? 1 understand ‘‘ snow’”’ to mean 
a ship of a certain rig in common use about 
that time. 

FUuLLARTON JAMES. 


[HEODORE HOOK: BENJAMIN HAY- 
DON. —Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply information regarding 


(i) Theodore Hook’s unpublished Diary 
alluded to by Lockhart in his article on 
Hook in the Quarterly Review, No. 1xxii., 
and by Richard Garnett at the end of his 
article ‘ Hook’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’? 

(ii) The sixteen MS. volumes from which 
Tom Taylor drew the material for his selec- 
tions from the ‘ Autobiography and Journals 
of Benjamin Haydon,’ which seem to have 
completely disappeared ? 


KE. R. 
NHOMAS GIBBON, DEAN OF CAR- 
LISLE.—-Died 28 Oct., 1716. Is any- 
thing known of his posterity? He had a 


son Thomas living in 1712. I am informed 
there are, or were, certain headstones bearing 
this name in the churchyard of Carlisle 
Cathedral. Have the Cathedral Registers 
been published ? 

J. BE. G. 


Wandsworth Common, §.W.18. 


(JHEAPSIDE. —Can any reader give any 

information as to the history of this 
word? I do not mean its etymology, as 
that is simple, but at what date, and where, 
it was first used. The ‘N.E.D.’ does not 


throw any light on the word, merely quoting | 


it as one of the compounds of ‘‘ cheap,” a 
market. Cheapside, London, was earlier 
named simply ‘‘ Chepe,”’ see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 


1320, ‘‘ the street which is called ‘ Chepe,’”’ | 


and the earliest date I have found for Cheap- 
side is 1561. 


Derby. 


**¢ DOW.”’—According to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ the 

word ‘“‘row’’ (disturbance) is of un- 
known and recent origin, dating not earlier 
than 1787. 


F. WitiiaMson. 


I have come across a note of | 


M. Petitleau (editor of French plays for | 
British readers) to the effect that the word | 


originated at Cambridge, and was first 
written 
French rowé, a profligate, or disturber of 
the peace. Is this feasible? 
be transferred from a person to a thing? 


E. L. Pontrrex. 


‘“‘roue,’”’ suggesting analogy to the | 


Can a name | the religion of any man, whose cat and dog 


de Laune, 1690, this contains a list of 

carriers in and out of London at that time. 

Are there any other books published between 

1690 and 1756 which contain similar lists? 
O. M. D. 


*QUMER IS ICUMEN IN.’ — Has the 
Latin on the old round. or catch of 
‘‘ Sumer is icumen in’”’ ever been published 
in extenso? The Latin on it is of a.p. 1 
and much contracted. 
H. G. SuMNER. 


THOMAS MACE (1619-1709).—He was a 
musician. Can any one give his birth- 
place and the names of his parents? Was 
he a native of Yorkshire, Cambridgeshire, or 
Gloucestershire. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not 
give this information. 
CHARLES A. Mace, 


DANIEL MACE, ob. 1753.— He was a 

church minister. Can any one give the 
date of his birth and names of his parents? 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says, probably a native of 
Cirencester, one of a family of thirteen child- 
ren, was a minister of Newbury, Co. Berks, 
and was buried there about Christmas, 1753. 

CuaRLes A. Mace. 
10, Brighton Road, 
Stoke Newington, N.16. 


POWERS OF ARREST.—As reported in 

The Times on Feb. 11 Sir Leonard Dun- 
ning, in the annual report on the police of 
England and Wales, spoke of ‘‘ the large 
powers of arrest possessed by every citizen.’ 
| should be glad to know exactly what 
these are, or where to turn for the informa- 
tion about them. To what Act do they go 
back ? 

F. 


OLK-LORE: PIGEONS. — Can any one 
tell me what is the origin of the custom 
of putting pigeons to the feet of a person 
thought to be dying? I am not clear 
whether the pigeons so used would be alive 
or not. 
F. 
; NANCE DAWSON.’—A “ new song.” Exact 
iN reference is desired to the magazine in 
which this appeared (? 1766). 
J. ARDAGH. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Can any reader tell 
me who is the author of words to the 
following effect: ‘‘I would not give much for 


| are not the better for it.” 


' 


s 
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Replies. 


DR. ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF 
TRINILY. 


(cxlviii. 201, 265, 299). 


RK. EK. ST. JOHN BROOKS and other 
writers have referred to the following 
families mentioned in connection with Dr. 
Robert Harris, President of Trinity, viz., 
Beale, Bonner, Coombes, Harris, Willis, and 
Walwin. All these families were directly 


or indirectly associated with the descendants | 


of the Rainsfords, of Great and Little Tew, 
Co, Oxon. 


Edward Walwin, of Southam, Co. Glos., | 


married Crystian, daughter of John Stret- 


ford (Stratford), of Farmcote, Co. Glos. | 


(‘ Glos. Visitations,’ 265). 


William Stratford married Ann, daughter | 


of Edward Walwin, of Bosbury. 


zr. (‘ Glos. 
Visitations,’ 156). 


‘‘ George Straford (Stratford), of Sudeley, | 


gent., and Mrs. Margaret Beale, 8 July, 


1683.’’ (Charlton Kings Parish Registers). | 
““Mr. Thomas Beale, of Stoke Orchard, | 


and Mrs. Mary Stratford, of this parish. 
Lic., 4 May, 1724.” 

Edward Ransford, of Gub’s Hill, in the 
parish of Tewkesbury, in the Co. of Glos., 
gentleman, in his will dated 1783 and proved 
Dec. 2, 1783, by Samuel Dunscomb, Thomas 
Chadwick, and Isaac Straford (Stratford), 
the executors, refers to, ‘‘ the 3 daughters of 
my*late cousin, Joseph Straford (Stratford), 
deceased, his son and daughter and to my 
cousin’s Isaac Straford’s (Stratford) 3 sons 
and 5 daughters, to each and every of them 
the sum of £20, to be paid at the end of 
the year.”’ 


‘* Joseph Ransford and Mary Beale”’ (my 
grandparents). (Parish Registers, Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Glos.). 

In the Parish Church of Winchcomb there 
is a peculiar oblong silver-gilt dish pre- 
sented to the parish in 1737 by Mr. Edward 
Beall. From 1714 to 1726 Edmund Rains- 
ford, M.A., was Vicar of Winchcomb. 


The only freehold estate in Temple Guit- 
ing became in 1590, the property of Thomas 
Beale, gent. 

John Beale, gent., died in 1774. 

Swindon Church contains some interestin 
monuments and brasses to the Stratford an 
Surman families. 
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Stoke Orchard is in the parish of Bishop’s 
Cleeve, and about 5 miles from Gupp’s Hill 
‘Manor. Edward Rainsforde, in his will 
| dated 1624, Aug. 23, describes himself as 
‘*T Edward Rainsforde, of Grove, in the 
| parish of Sanford (Sandford), Esquire,’’ ete. 
The witnesses were Henry Bonner, William 
Hollins, John Loggin, Edward Robins, 
This Edward was the last Rainsford, Lord 
of Great Tew, who sold the manor in 1610 
to Sir Lawrence Tanfield. It is said that 
| Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, b. about 
1500, and d. 1569, is of this family. Some 
authorities assert he was born at Elmley 
Castle, Co. Wore. If so he would be a con- 
'temporary of Edmund Rainsford, who was 
'underkeeper of Elmley Castle Park in 1540. 


It has been shewn at cxlviii. 265 

that William Yonge of Caynton, Co. Salop, 
Sheriff of that County 1578 married, as his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of Anthony 
Bonner of Camden, co. Gloucester. Mary 
Yonge had issue one daughter, Bridget, who 
married George Willys the tirst Governor of 
Connecticut. After William Yonge’s death, 
Mary Yonge married Thomas Coombes of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and their son, Thomas, 
was the friend to whom Shakespeare lett his 
sword. 

Query, Did Thomas Coombes’ father marry 
| for his first wife Maria, daughter of Savage, 
/of Elmley? (‘ Worc. Visitations,’ 291). 


Drayton was not only the common friend 
| of Shakespeare and Sir Henry Rainsford; 
both enjoyed at Stratford personal _inter- 
course with the wealthy land-owning family 
of Coombes, the chief members of which lived 
within the limits of the borough of Stratford. 
Thomas Coombes stood godtather to Sir 
Henry Rainsford’s son and heir (of the same 
names), and when he made his will, Dec. 
22, 1608, he summoned from Clifford Chambers 
both Sir Henry and that knight’s guardian 
and step-father “ William Barnes Esquire 
to act as witnesses and toaccept office as 
cverseers. His son William Coombes made 
his will Jan. 28, 1612/18. He left to “ Mr. 
William Shakespeare ” £5. Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, Clifford Chambers, was an overseer of 
the will, receiving £5 for his services, while 
Lady Rainsford was allotted 40s. wherewith to 
buy a memorial ring—(‘ A Life of William 
Shakespeare,’ by Sir Sidney Lee, p. 471). 

Sir Henry Rainsford’s wife was Ann, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Goodere, 
‘of Polesworth, Co. Warwick, living 1621. 
| Michael Drayton, in his early days, was a 
| page in the Goodere household and spent a 
considerable time at Clifford Chambers. 


The following are extracts from the 
Winchcomb Parish Registers. 
| 1677, June 4. ‘‘ Francis Coombe and Ann 
| Ransford.’’ 
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1739, Sept. 4. 
Sarah Ranford.”’ 

Edmund Rainsford, of Broad Camp- 
den, tailor, in his will dated 16 James 
I, appoints as his overseers, Thomas Harris 
and Thomas Mosely. The will is witnessed 
by John Mosely, the younger, John Dyed, 
and Richard Willis. 
may be identified as the uncle of Dr. Robert 
Harris, President of Trinity. In his will, 


dated 1646, proved 1648, where he is described | nobility cast penniless on the shores of Eng- 


' land. 


” 


as ‘‘ Yeoman ’”’ of Broad Campden, he men- 


tions 


his brother Richard Harris of Broad Vanes 


den (and his children including John), daug 


ters ——, wife of William 


l- 
eale 
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‘William Willis and | 


This Thomas Harris | 


of Stoke | 


Orchard (and her children Thomas, William | 


and Susannah), and 
children Thomas, John and William); kins- 
woman Alice Justine and _ also 


(See exlviii. 201) 
In the sixteenth century, when a branch 
of the Tustin’s were living at Banbury, mem- 


there. 

Nicholas Harris, of Itchington, Co, War- 
wick (a brother of Dr. Robert Harris), had 
a daughter, Ann, who married Samuel Hall, 
of Barford, Co. Warwick, fourth son of 
Anthony Hall, of South Newenton, Co. 
Oxon, grandson of Richard Hall, of Swer- 
ford, Co. Oxon, Esquire, Judge of Assize, 
— Henry VII. (‘Oxford Visitations,’ 
71). 

The 4th quartering of Rainsford, of Great 
Tew, is, Argent an eagle displayed gules for 
Hall, of Swerford. It is suggested that 
these Harris’s derive from the Harris’s of 
Prickley, Co. Worcs., and of Shropshire, 
the earlier generations bearing the name of 
Prickley. 

If so, their arms were Azure a chevron 
ermine between three nails or. The Prick- 
leys and the Rainsfords of Clifford Chambers, 
intermarried with the Baskervilles. 

John Beaufoy, of Edmondscote, Co. War- 
wick, married Johanna or Juliana, daughter 
of Sir Wilham Rainsford, Lord of Great 
Tew, and Jane, daughter of John Osbaldes- 


ton, of Chadlington. Their daughter, 
Dorothy, married ist, Thomas Smith, of 
Staverton, North Hants, and secondly, 


Richard Harris (query, Richard Harris, of 
Itchington, a brother of Dr. Robert Harris). 
The 15th quartering of Beaufoy is Rains- 
ford of Tew, Argent a cross sable. 


‘ ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


Jane Bonner (and her | 


Richard | 
cher of ad Campden, and John Gray.— | ; : : 
— 7 a ee of Paddington Street, will be found in 


| the ‘ Laity’s Directory,’ for 1797-8. 
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‘‘" HE FRENCH CHAPEL, PADDING- 

TON (cl. 99).—In answer to the query 
of your correspondent, the little Chapel of 
St. Louis is a legacy bequeathed to Catholic 
London by the French émigré priests, who, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
crowded into England in such numbers that 
it became a matter of very serious difficulty to 
find either food or shelter for them. They 
soon amounted to no fewer than 8,000, and 
were accompanied by a vast number of French 


One thousand priests found shelter 
in the King’s House at Winchester, and 
were supported by voluntary subscriptions 
and large sums voted annually by the 
Government (‘ History of the Church in 
England,’ Canon Flanagan). 

A notice of the Chapel in Dorset Mews 
Kast in a little poulterer’s shop at the cor- 


The 


| Abbé Bourret, Priest of the Order of St. 


bers of the Rainsford family were also living | oe by — Psacape er ae 


this mission by Bishop Douglas, and he oat 
once started to open a bureau for the dis- 


| tribution of food and money for the refugees 


at No. 10, Little Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Later he commenced to build a 
small chapel in a little alley in a mews 
which was then called Little King Street. 
Close to this street stood, at that time, 
another mews called Dorset Mews East, and 
it was here that the Abbé Bourret in a sort 


| of half cellar, half poulterer’s shop, set up a 


temporary chapel. During this time the 
French priests and sometimes princes of 
the Royal House of France might daily be 


| seen building with their own hands the walls 


| 








of the chapel which is standing to-day in 
Little King Street. It carries a most inter- 
esting history too long to insert here. 
Jowanna H. Hartinea. 

I. will find the best account of the King 
St. Chapel in the Brit. Mus., under name 
Harting. I think first name Joanna. I 
often visited it and talked with the last 
ecclesiastic in charge, M. deTourzel. I think 
the first priest in revolution days, was also 
a Monseigneur de Tourzel, a relation of 
Mme de Tourzel, accoucheuse royale to Marie 
Antoinette. This chapel was dismantiec 
shortly before the war of 1914, at M. de 
Tourzel’s death. It was, I think, some- 
thing of a scandal, that the French in Lon- 
don did not support it, or secure it as it 
was. Every émigré, whether of consequence 
or none, visited it. 
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Here the obsequies for the Comtesse de 
Provence (Marie Joséphine Louise de 
Savoie), who died in Hartwell, 1810, wife of 
Louis Stanislas Xavier, eldest living brother 


of Louis XVI, were held. He was after- 
wards Louis XVIII, called by a Paris wit, 
‘“deux fois neuf’’ (twice nine, or new). 
The Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X, 
attended the service for his sister-in-law (they 
married sisters there) and also, it is probable, 
the service for his cher? amie, the Comtesse 
de Polastron. 

There, too, was held the service for the 
Duc d’Knghien. His father, the Duc de 
Bourbon, and his grandfather, the Prince de 
“ondé, with the Princesse de Monaco (mar- 
ried after years of friendship), and every 
émigré of note in England flocked to it. 

M. de Tourzel promised to allow me to 
search the registers, kept from the first days 
of the influx of the French into London, for 
refuge. To my eternal regret, illness on his 
side, and a journey to America on mine, 
hindered this. Then the French Govern- 
ment, through their Embassy, seized them, 
(1 presume under the new law of confiscation 
of church properties by the State). West- 
minster Cathedral, I believe, made a claim, 
but failed to obtain any registers before 
1860. These they have, The Embassy have 
hitherto refused to allow any one, or any 
Genealogical Society, to transcribe these 
registers. They will make a search for a 
nume. Every genealogist knows how futile 
this is. The Knglish Government, it may 


be remembered, not alone extended hospi- | 
tality, but gave large allowances to the | 
royalties, and subsidies to the émigrés of | 


every class, with a special ward in Middle- 
sex Hospital, etc., ete. 
G. E. 


HE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY (cl. 99). 


— The cuirass continued to be part of | 


the uniform of the British Heavy Cavalry 


until 1794, when its extreme unsuitability | 
for active service having been amply demon- | 
strated in the Netherlands campaign, it was | 


discontinued. The dress of the Household 
Cavalry in 1815 is described in the following 
extract from ‘The MHousehold Cavalry 
Brigade in the Waterloo Campaign,’ by 
Captain Sir Morgan Crofton, Bt., 1912: 


Shortly before the commencement of this | 


campaign the uniform of the troopers had 
undergone a considerable change from that of 
the Peninsula. The black horse-hair crested 
helmets had been exchanged for black and 
brass helmets, surmounted by a_red and blue 
woollen crest, and having a red and white 
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hackle plume on the left side. The blue and 
yellow sashes of the previous years were 
replaced by scarlet and yellow sashes; but the 
short laced coatees, with trousers of blue-grey 
with scarlet stripes down the sides, and short 
boots and gloves remained the same, the men 
being mounted. as before on black or white 
sheepskin ‘‘ shabracques.” 

The Prince Regent never rested till he had 
devised with the tailors to get the various 
branches of the service clothed in the manner 
least suitable for campaigning. The cuirass, 
in his opinion, was far too showy and un- 
comfortable a piece of equipment to have 
been discarded; accordingly the three regi- 
ments of Household Cavalry appeared at his 
coronation in 1820 in steel cuirasses and 
burnished helmets, with enormous combs of 
bearskin; the latter rendering it impossible 
for a man to deliver the sixth cut in the 
sabre exercise of that day. The cuirass and 
helmet, with the monstrous jack-boots and 
buckskin breeches, remain after the lapse of 
a century archaic features in a pageant 
which Londoners have learnt to love; but 
this theatrical costume is ludicrously unsuit- 
| able for the equipment of a modern soldier, 
besides being very costly. 

Simultaneously with the restoration of the 
cuirass, King George IV caused his corona- 
tion to be the occasion for adding several 
inches to the height of the bearskin caps of 
the Foot Guards, and this rendered it 
necessary to make corresponding addition to 
| the height of all the sentry-boxes in London 
| and Windsor. 





HERBERT MAxweEILt. 
Monreith. 


LOYD’S ‘“S8S.G.”:  ‘ POLICY” (cl. 
101). — For ‘‘8.G.”’ see the section on 
‘Marine Insurance,’ vol. xiv., p, 150, of 
‘An Encyclopedia of Forms and Precedents,’ 
edited by Dr. Arthur Underhill, where the 
meaning is given as “‘ ship and goods”’ and 
the reader referred to ‘‘ the different policies 
scheduled to 35 Geo. 3, c. 63, the forms 
being there marked S.G., S., and G., accord- 
ing to the things insured.’’ 

For the explanation of ‘‘ Policy,’ as 
applied to a contract of insurance, the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary’ should be con- 
sulted, under the second of the substantives 
thus spelt. The English word is there 
described as an adaptation of the French 
| police (1371), a bill of lading, con- 
tract of imsurance, etc., and the 
French word, according to Hatzfield and 
Darmesteter’s dictionary, as an adaptation 
'of the Provencal poltssa. The Italian 
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polizea (schedule, bill, bond, etc.) is given | 


by Florio. The origin, according to Gaston 
Paris, is the medieval Latin apdéddissa, 


upédiza, a receipt or security for money | 
paid, and this has been altered from the 


Latin apédixis, which represents the Greek 
drddeéts, a making known, demonstration, 
evidence proof, : 

The Dictionary adds that earlier sug- 
gestions of a derivation from the Latin 
polyptichum, rent-roll, register, schedule, of 
which the plural polypticha = registers, 
account-books, or from pollex, thumb (as the 
supposed means of sealing a document) or 
from pollicéri, to promise, are all untenable. 

“This present Police of Assuraunce’’ is 
quoted by the ‘O,E.D.’ from the translation 
(1565) of a French document, and ‘‘ Policies 
of Assurance’’ from an Act of 1601. 

See also Pror. Ernest WEEKLEY’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Modern English.’ 
An insurance policy has, of course, no ety- 
mological connection with the other substan- 
tive “* policy.”’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Part of Mr. J. Lanpreak Lucas’s ques- 
tions I think I can answer. The oldest 
marine insurance policy in original is pre- 
served by Lloyds, and used to be exhibited 
in their Board Room. It is dated Jan. 20, 
1680, and issued to Richard May, and covers 
insurance against loss of goods as well as 
the ship Golden Fleece on a journey from 
Lisbon to Venice. This policy has the 
letters TC before the ingress, but the policies 
of Lloyd’s have from the beginning borne the 
letters S.G. The actual meaning of these 
letters is not known, but the general opinion 
is that the letters originally stood for 
Salutis Gratia. Some have made the guess 
that the letters referred to the Italian words 
Scmma Grande, and the fact that they ap- 
pear just above the total sum of the policy 
seems to favour this speculation (the word 
policy is also of Italian origin: polizza. 
Another explanation is that the letters 
stand for ‘‘Ship and Goods,” but 
this is hardly to be credited, as the freight 
is not included in that term. The origin 
of the letters S.G. seems to belong to that 


class of riddles which will remain unsolved. | 


Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
QWISS NOSTALGIA (cl. 100). —TI lived, 


before the late war, some six years in 
Switzerland. I formed a very high opinion 
of the patriotism of the Swiss, and their 
love for their canton and country. When 
there, I saw daily, from the windows of our 
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flat, except in bad weather, magnificent 


| views of mountains, and I heard their call 
| and felt their domination. 


Had I not 
returned in 1915 for military duty, and my 
time and mind been fully occupied with 
pressing matters, I should have felt an 
intense longing to see them again. As it 
was, in the few spare moments I had until 
1919, I was constantly seeing in my mind’s. 
eye the lovely effects of colour and shade on 
the rocks the other side of Lac Léman, and 
at other places. It must be that the 
mountains appeal to the people of Switzer- 
land and, wherever they may be, ‘‘ There’s 
no place like home.”’ 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


AUL D’ARANDA, J.P., OF SHORE- 
HAM, KENT (cl. 63, 104).—I hasten 
to correct an error that has crept into the 
copy of the late Col. Chester’s pedigree of 
this family as printed on p. 105, due either 
to my copy not having been clear, or to a 
slip in type-setting. The downward line 
indicating issue of the marriage of the Rev. 
Benjamin D’ Aranda and Elizabeth Oliphant 
should be deleted, which will then show 
Paul, George, Esther and Elizabeth, as issue 
of Elie Paul, by his first wife Esther. 

The following notes may be of interest to 
Dr. Cock, in connection with the pedigree 
referred to:— 

(a) The Rev. Elie D’Arande was Minister 
of the Walloon Church, Southampton, 1619- 
1633, having previously been Minister of 
the Huguenot Church at Claye in Picardy. 
His son Elie Paul was Minister of the 
French Church, Canterbury, 1663-69. 
(Schickler’s ‘ Les Eglises du Réfuge en Ang- 
leterre,’ vol. i. 423; Huguenot Society, vol. 
v. 137). 

(b) Extracts from Parish Registers :— 

Westminster Abbey.—Marriage, 1687/8, 
Feb. 18, John Emilie and Martha Brode- 
ridge. [Parents of Elizabeth Emilie in 
pedigree]. 

Westminster Abbey. — Marriage, 1722, 
April —, Paul D’ Aranda, of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, and Elizabeth Emilie, of Wands- 
worth, Co. Surrey, both single. 

St. Antholin, Budge Row, London. — 
Baptism, 1700/1, Mar. 9, Paul, s. of Paul 
and Mary d’Aranda, born 26 June, 1685. 

St. Antholin, Budge Row, London. — 
Baptism, 1703, May 30, William Henry, 
son of Paul and Mary d’Aranda, b. 20 
Dec., 1688. 

Richmond, Surrey. — Marriage, 1743, 
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Sept. 29, Mr. Charles Henry Lee, of St. 
George, Hanover Square, batchelor, and 
Mrs. Martha D’Aranda, of Putney, in 
Surrey. 

For some further particulars of the 
families of D’ Aranda and Emilie, see Ches- 
ter’s ‘ Registers of Westminster Abbey,’ p. 
45 (note); and the Registers of Wands- 
worth, edited by Squire (1889). 

(c) 1744, Jan. 28, Admon. of goods, &c., 
of Charles Henry Lee, late of the parish of 
St. James, Westminster, Co. Middx., Esq., 
decd., was granted to Elizabeth D’ Aranda, 
widow, the mother and curatrix and Guar- 
dian lawfully assigned to Martha Lee, 
widow, a minor, the relict of the said 
decd., for use of said minor till 21 years of 
age. (P.C.C. Admon. Bk.). 

(d) Marriage Licences, Canterbury. — 

1672, May 30, Manneke (or Mannakee), 

James, of St. Peter, Canterbury, silk- 

weaver, widr., and Hester D’Arand’, of 

St. Mildred, Cant., spr., 19, whose parents 

are dead, but her aunt, Mary Peters, con- 

sents. At S. Mary Bredin, or 8. Mild- 

red, Cant., Paul D’Aran’, of the City of 

London, merchant, bonds. 

1685, July 30. Mercer, Thomas, of UI- 

combe, clothier, ba., 28, and Sarah 

Daranda, of Holy Cross, Canterbury, spr., 

24. At S. Alphage, S. ‘‘ Martyr,’? Holy 

Cross, or S. Peter, Canterbury. 

(e) Allegation for Marriage Licence, Com- 

missary Court of Surrey.—1760, March 8, 

Peter D’Aranda, of the Village of Rich- 

mond, Parish of Kingston, abode several 

months, Gent., bachelor, 21, and Jane 


Ward, of Richmond, abode several years, | 


21, at chapel of Richmond. Samuel Ward, 
of Richmond, grocer. 
mond, March 9, 1760; 
Ward and Eliz. Ward). 
Further details relating to members of the 
D’Aranda family will be found in Foster’s 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ vol. i., p. 372; Venn’s 
‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ ii., p. 9; ‘ Mem- 
oirs of Thos. Papillon, of London,’ (1623- 
1702), pn. 253-4, 282; ‘Sussex Arch. Col- 


witnesses, Saml. 


lections,’ vol. xv. 146; xvi. 70; xxxiii. 222, | 


270; xxxv. 184; Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ (1854), 
vol. iii.; Thorpe’s ‘ Registrum Roffense,’ p. 
1015 Sir R. F. Scott’s ‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ iii., pp. 146, 
639; ‘Index to Act Books of Archbp. of 
Canterbury,’ p. 216 (in course of issue by 
British Record Society); Gent’s Magazine, 


1732, 1781, 1804, 1815; London Magazine, 


(Married at Rick- | 


| 1732, p. 96; Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London’ 
| (1790), i. 298, 311 ; Original Wills at Somer- 
| set House, &c. 
| H. Guy Harrison. 
| Ruislip. 

| SLINGTON: CATTLE CHOKED By 
i~ FOG (cl. 82). — I can remember the 
| Cattle-show at the Agricultural Hall being 
broken up by fog. I paid a visit to it, and 
left somewhat choked myself. I remember 
that just at that time my brother-in-law, the 
late W. J. Cripps, started for the south of 
| France. He told me that he travelled in 
continuous fog until nearing Bordeaux; the 
fog in Paris being as thick as in London. 
On turning to my diaries I can fix December, 
1873, as the date of these events, the fog 
setting in about the second week in that 
month. 

A. D. T. 


RABLY WRITING-MASTERS (exlix. 443; 
cl, 12, 30, 51, 124).—I have a pen and 
ink drawing, small folio size (which was at 
one time framed and glazed), forming an 
exhibition trade-card of, and executed by, J. 
Reynolds. On a black ground there are 
made to appear, as if pasted on and partly 
overlapping each other, the following :—The 
Knaves of Hearts and Clubs, both coloured ; 
a leaf from a blackletter illustrated book; « 
portrait of the Princess Charlotte, copied 
from a published print; a trade-card of 
‘“* Hickson, Stationer, Engraver & Printer, 
10 and 11 Lawrence Lane’”’; a piece of the 
music to ‘Crazy Jane’; a card for a ball 
dated, 1817; an etching of rustics; and a 
copy of Reynolds’s own card, reading 
‘“* Classical & Commercial Academy, 53 
Islington Road, Conducted by J. Reynolds. 
' Young Gentlemen are carefully instructed 
in... French, English, Writing, ..., & 
Geography with the use of ... , Evening 
School for Ladies. Ladies Schools and 
Private Families attended. Reynolds scrip.’’ 
This John Reynolds (1792-1868) was after- 
wards Master of the ‘‘ Arlington House 
Academy, Chadwell Street, Clerkenwell.” 

I also have this man’s MS. diary for 1826 
dealing, amongst other matters, with Voel- 
ker’s London Gymnasium at St. Pancras, of 
| which Reynolds was one of the founders, 
| with the London Institution, and with the 
, London Mechanics’ Institution. 

G. Hitper Lists. 
|  Sweetdown,” Rayleigh, Essex. 


| (jAPTAIN THOMAS MORRIS (cl. 27, 
106).—Adding to a reply at ante, p. 106, 


| Capt. Thomas Morris appears to have been 
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present at Louisbourg, 1758, and with Gen. 
Amherst on Lakes George and Champlain 
in 1759. He seems to have left the Army 
in 1775. See Parkman’s ‘ Conspiracy of 
Pontiac’ for Morris’s narrative among the 
Indians, also the ‘ Montresor Journals’ 
(N.Y. Hist. Soc., 1881) for other details, 
BM/BDEX. 
Hampton Hill. 


LONDON : RIVER COMMUNICATION 
(cl. 99).—In ‘ New Remarks on London,’ 
collected by the Company of Parish Clerks 
and published in 1732, there is a table of 
“Rates of Water-men, etc.,’’ with notes 
containing very interesting information on 
this subject. There does not seem to have 
been any time scale. All rates were for dis- 
tance; e.g., Whitehall to Lambeth or Vaux- 
hall, 6d. for Oars, 3d. for Scullers. Lon- 
don to Gravesend, 4s. 6d.; to Richmond, 
4s.; to Windsor, 14s. Over the water 
directly between Limehouse and Vauxhall, 
4d. for Oars and 2d. for Scullers. The fares 
were assessed by the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen, by virtue of the Acts 2nd and 
3rd Philip and Mary. Any waterman taking 
more than the prescribed rates was liable to 
pay 40s. and suffer half-a-year’s imprison- 
ment ! 
W. Vaux GRAHAM. 


ISHOP CORBET’S ‘NONSENSE’ (cel. 
97).—The lines quoted on p. 98, ‘‘ There 
was an invisible foxe,’’ etc., will be found 
in Shirley’s ‘ The Bird in a Cage,’ act iv., 
scene 1 (printed in 1633). 
W. W. 
HAKESPEARE’S ‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ 
(cl. 44, 104).—Mr. Shaw, in his ‘ Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,’ makes Shakespeare 
say : 
I have also stole from a book of idle wanton 
tales two of the most damnable foolishnesses 


in the world, in the one of which a woman | 


soeth in man’s attire and maketh impudent 
ove to her swain, who pleaseth the ground- 
lings by overthrowing a wrestler; whilst, in 
the other, one of the same kidney sheweth her 
wit by saying endless naughtinesses to a 
gentleman as lewd as herself. I have writ 
these to save my friends from penury, yet 
shewing my scorn for such follies and for them 
that praise them by calling the one ‘As You 
Like It,’ meaning that it is not as I like it, 


and the other ‘M Ado Al Nothing,’ as | : 
oe a ee ae ERD Se | the dramatis personae says that a man who 


it truly is. 


See also the Preface, under the heading | 


“Shakespeare and the British Public,’ 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


| Divinus : 
| Carmine reddita,’ by Gulielmus Hogaeus 


| treacherous. 





AUTHORS WANTED (cl. 83). — (a) The 
| 


source of 
Fortior est qui se quam qui fortissima vincit 


Moenia : 


only with Oppida for Moenia, was asked 
for in ‘N. & Q.’ over half a century ago, at 
4 8. iv. 561. In the next volume two 
correspondents pointed out that the quotation 
was founded on Proverbs, xvi. 32, *‘ Melior 
est patiens viro forti: et qui dominatur 
animo suo, expugnatore urbium,”’ but made 
no attempt at any closer identification. 

On p. 107, a correspondent wrote that as 
an Oxtord undergraduate he had picked up 
a copy of a seventeenth century translation 
of the Book of Proverbs into Latin verse, 
of which he had forgotten the author, date, 
and place of publication. The book had 
been lent to a friend and sold with his 
library. Part of the rendering of Prov. 
xvi. 32, was, he said, as above, except that 
the last word was Castra. At p. 265 of the 
same vol. of ‘N. & Q.,’ Crauford Tait 
Ramage, the compiler of ‘ Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors,’ &c., suspected that the 
quotation was ‘‘ a sentence constructed either 
by Turner, master of the Free School in 
Stamford,” in his ‘ Exercises to the Acci- 
dence’ or by Ruddiman, who published at 
Edinburgh (1741) an edition of Turner’s 
work, 

To deal first with Ramage’s suggestion— 
Ruddimann can be ruled out at once. My 
own copy of William Turner’s ‘ Exercises ’ 
is the second (1713) edition. On p. 100 it 
can be seen that he knew the words (reading 
Oppida). It is one of two out of fifteen 
examples in the chapter to which no author’s 
name is attached. But Turner was certainly 
not the author. 

The seventeenth century book whose loss 
the Oxonian mourned I take to be ‘ Cato 
sive Proverbia Solomonis Latino 


(William Hogg), London, 1699. 
Proy. xvi. 32, is rendered: 

Fortior est qui se quam qui fortissima vincit 

Moenia,* et heroas superat vir lentus ad 

iram. 

Some people might think that this settles 
the question. It does nothing of the kind. 
Look at p. 1144 of Freidrich Taubmann’s 
edition of Plautus (1605). In his note on 
‘ Trinummus,’ 309 (II. ii. 28), where one of 


On p. 45, 


has conquered his own inclination is victor 





* The Oxonian’s memory seems to have been 
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victorum, Taubmann, after quoting from 
Plato (‘ Laws,’ i. 626e) that to conquer 
oneself is the first and best of victories, and 
from Valerius Maximus (IV. i. 2) that it 
is a far harder task to subdue oneself than 
the enemy, adds as a modern (novitium) ex- 
pression of the thought this distich : 

Fortior est qui se quam qui fortissima vincit 

Moenia: nec Virtus altius ire potest. 

The same lines are quoted afterwards by 
Janus Gruter (1560-1627) in his posthumous 
notes on the Sententiae of Seneca and Pub- 
lilius Syrus, to illustrate the line: 

Animo imperabit sapiens, stultus serviet. 

He calls the author simply ‘‘ poeta.” 
Gruter had edited the third edition of 
Taubmann’s ‘ Plautus’ and probably took 
the couplet from that source. 

The sentiment, as may be seen, is by no 
means peculiar to the ‘ Book of Proverbs.’ 
A. Otto, in his ‘ Sprichworter der Romer,’ 
has brought together, under the headin; 
imperare, many parallels from Greek an 
Latin literature; for example, Seneca’s 
‘‘ Imperare sibi maximum imperium est” 
(‘ Epist.,’ 113, 30). I have lately noticed 
a medisval instance, based on the biblical 


passage in the eleventh century ‘ Fecunda | 


Ratis’ of Egbert of Liége, i. 560: 
Fortior est, animum, quam sit, qui vicerit 
urbem. 
There is another in line 199: 
Palmam militiae prefert animi moderator. 


However edifying the thought may be, it 


is well on its way to becoming a wearisome | 


commonplace, if we extend our reading. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE, CLERKENWELL | 
(cl. 100).—On the east side of Clerken- | 


well-close is Newcastle Place. On the site 


of this handsome row of houses, adjacent to , 


the parish church on its north side, was 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RE? HAND: USE AS SYMBOL (cl. 10, 
52).—In ‘ Origin and Antiquity of Free- 
masonry’ by Albert Churchward (London, 
1898) at p. 15 will be found an illustration 
of a masonic apron, from Uxmal, Mexico. 
In the centre of the apron is an open 
right hand, severed at the wrist, palm in- 
wards, hand downwards. Dr. Le Plongeon 
in his excavations at Uxmal, found three 
temples and the above mentioned apron, this 
evidently being part of a carved statue of one 
of the priests. 
ALFRED SyDNEY Lew1s, 
Polytechnic Lodge, 2847. 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge, 2076. 


HALIAPIN AND RUBENSTEIN (cl. 
92; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — A similar 
story is related of Chaliapin’s fellow-country- 
man, the pianist Rubenstein. Having 
arrived in Russia minus his passport, he 
was directed to play so as to demonstrate 
his skill. The instrument was a poor one, 


but after a few touches from the master’s 


fingers the passport official cried out ‘‘ That 
will do, he is the man they call Rubenstein 
sure enough.”’ 

Francis P. Marcuant. 


Streatham. 
OOK BORROWERS (cl. 16, and refer- 
ences there given). — Many years ago 


‘I found the following version in sapphic 
| metre of the first inscription given by your 


contributor : 


Quisquis hunc librum rapiat scelestus, 
Atque prebendat manibus furtivis, 
Pergat in tetras Acherontis undas, 
Non rediturus. 


J. D. RoLiEstTon, M.D. 
sa pact PRY” (cl. 99).—In his ‘ Sobri- 
quets and Nicknames’ Frey says 
‘* Paul Pry was the hero of a comedy of the 
same name by John Poole, and was drawn 


formerly the suburban residence of the Duke | from a familiar figure of the time — the 


of Newcastle. ‘This noble mansion, the date | 


of the erection of which cannot now be pre- 


eccentric Thomas Hill. He was the editor 
of the Dramatic Mirror, and figures as Mr. 


cisely ascertained, was reared upon the ruins | ‘“‘ Hull’? in Hook’s novel of ‘ Gilbert Gur- 


of the once magnificent nunnery of St. Mary, 
Clerkenwell. In 1793 this residence was 
in the occupation of a cabinetmaker. 


History of Clerkenwell,’ Lond., 1865, 8°. 


On p. 97 is an illustration of Newcastle | 
Newcastle Place, Clerkenwell Close, | 


House). 
forms part of the right-hand side going from 
Clerkenwell Green. 
ALFRED SypNEY Lewis, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


(The , 
above is taken from William J, Pinks, ‘The | 


ney.’ 

Poole took occasion expressly to contradict 
this in a little biographical sketch of him- 
self, addressed to one of the magazines. 
‘The idea,’’ he says, ‘‘ was really suggested 
by an old invalid lady who lived in a very 
narrow street, and who amused herself by 
speculating on the neighbours, and identi- 
fying them, as it were, by the sound of the 
knocks they gave... It was not from 


| an individual, but from a class,” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Fasrvary 20, 1926. 
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According to Chambers’s ‘ Biographical { 
Dictionary’ ‘‘ Paul Pry’’ was the pseudonym , 
used by John Poole (1786-1872), a play- | 
wright who wrote ‘ Paul Pry’ in 1825, and 
several other farces and comedies, such as 
‘Turning the Tables,’ ‘ Deaf as a Post.’ He 
also wrote the ‘ Comic Sketch Book ’ (1835), | 
‘Little Pedlington ’ (1839), and the ‘ Comic ! 
Miscellany ’ (1845). 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

“ GPERO INFESTIS METUO SECUN- 

DIS” (cxlix. 28, 70; s.v. ‘ Heraldry ’). 
—This motto, which does not seem to belong 
to the coats of arms referred to at above 
references, appears on that of the Penney 
family. 

Arms. Ermine two greyhounds courant 
per pale gules and sable. 

Crest. On a ducal coronet Argent a lynx 
statant guardant or. 

NorMANn PENNEY. 

5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 


6 MIND YOUR P’s and Q’s”’ (cl. 100).— 

Balch’s ‘Ready Reference’ gives the 
following explanation: ‘‘ This started in | 
the caution of a French dancing-master to 
his pupils during the reign of Louis XIV 
when wigs of unwieldly size were worn, and 
bows were made with great formality. Mind 
your P’s (i.e., pieds) and Q’s (i.e., queues, 
wigs), was therefore a very apropos instruc 
tion.’”’ 

Personally I favour the printer’s deriva- 
tions, as it is so easy to pick up a type p 
instead of a q and vice versa, especially as 
the two letters are next to one another in 
the fount. 


Watter EK. GAWTHORP. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


NORTH AND SOUTH BURIAL (cl. 100). 
— Vaux, in ‘Church Folklore,’ 1894, 
quotes Mr. James R. Scott, F.S.A., as | 
stating that in some country churchyards, 
as at Cowden, in Kent, and East and West 
Bergholt, in Suffolk, there are graves that 
face north and south, and suggests that they 
are those of suicides. Mr. J. T, Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., in the same book, says that 
they are more probably the graves in which 
dissenters are buried. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARTEMUS WARD (cl. 45).—Harper and 

Brothers published in 1919 ‘ Artemus 
og A Bibliography,’ etc., by Don C. 
Seitz. 


CuartEs FE. Srratron. 


: strange, 


QUERIES. 
The Library. 


Paradise in Piccadilly: the Story of Albany. 
By Harry Furniss. (The Bodley Head. 
12s, 6d. net.) 

M* William Stone, Chairman of the Trustees 

of Albany commissioned Mr. Harry Fur- 
niss to write this book and make the drawings 
for it. Harry Furniss died before the proofs 
were ready for him; and Mr. John Lane, 
who had undertaken the chapter on the Bod- 
ley Head, also died before he could put any 
final touches to his work. These are rather 
melancholy circumstances to a merry book, 
which, with all its good humour and the 
frequency of good stories, contains a _ solid 
record of an interesting corner of London. The 
author tells us that, excepting for a brief 
notice in ‘ Old and New London,’ he has found 
in all the books on London that he searched 
in quest of it, no account of Albany, though, 
for foundation of his book he hag been able 
to use a privately printed pamphlet compiled 
for circulation among the residents by Mr. 

L. C. Stewart, the Secretary. This neglect is 

whether we consider the charm of 

the place itself, the interest of its organiza- 
tion and conditions of residence, and then, best 
of all, the number of remarkable persons who 
have lived here. The building, at first called 

Piccadilly House, was designed by Sir Wil- 

liam Chambers. After some other change of 

owner it came into the hands of the Duke of 

York and Albany (whence its present name) 

and from him, early in the nineteenth cen- 

tury, it was bought by a builder and shrewd 
business man, Alexander Copland, who, with 

Coutts the banker behind him, converted it 

into sets of chambers. Of these there are 

sixty-two freeholds, which may be sold only 
to men. They were occupied for the most part 
by bachelors or widowers, none of whom may 
carry on any business or profession within 
its walls. No material changes can be made 
there without the consent of all the freeholders 

—the result of which rule is that Albany 

remains, and is like to remain, what it was 

when first constituted. It consists of a court- 
yard and three blocks of buildings, with an 
entrance from Piccadilly, and one of its great 
attractions is the quiet which reigns there. 

Our correspondent, Mr. W. H. Manchée, 
has extracted out of the rate books of St. 


| James’s, Piccadilly, from 1804-1900 a list of 


the tenants—which includes, as every one 


| knows, several names well-known in literature 
' and in political, naval and military history. 


What Harry Furniss says of these is most 
entertaining, but even better we have found 
the portraits of the characters which belong 
more strictly and solely to Albany, and 
which, by their nearness to the average soc- 
iety of their day illustrate it the more plea- 
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santly. ‘The drawings, of course, will be | Especially useful is the abundance of pe 7 
| who figure in it, chief among them all the 


much valued. ‘They have the spirit of their 
author, and he has caught, too, the spirit of 
the several periods they belong to. 


A Comparison of Poetry and Music. By Sir 
. H. Hadow (Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d.). 

YHIS is the Henry Sidgwick lecture for last 
year. ‘The lecturer begins by saying he is 
certain there are some very interesting things 
to be said about the comparison of music and 
poetry, but is as yet groping after them. This 
holds true all eons the lecture: “ grop- 
ing,” “‘ glimpses,’ “‘ arrows shot at a venture,” 
are the sort of phrases to describe the general 
movement and effect of the argument. But 
combined with these there is the firmness of 
dealing, and the readiness of illustration which 
goes with being master of one’s subject. The 
question of the dissociation of music from 
poetry with which the essay begins might, we 
think, have received some little illumination 
from Pepys, who, it will be remembered, felt 
that part-singing, beyond two or three voices, 
and carried to the point of obscuring the 


words, became virtually instrumental music. | 
He had views, too, being so near the start ot | 


the separate. development of music, upon 
correspondences between cadence of a language 
and related nativé melody, as also upon the 
musical effect—if we may so put it—of under- 
standing, or not understanding, the words 
sung. 

In discussing succession as an essential con- 
dition of poetry and music alike Sir Henry 
Hadow refers only to melody—not to the chord. 
*But the chord may be counted as tending to 
assimilate music to painting: pure sense-im- 
pression, yet in simultaneous appeal to the ear. 
uniting notes, which may be numerous and 
variously combined, somewhat as a picture 
unites colours to the eye. Poetry can do 
nothing like this, though, as Sir Henry shows, 
within its narrow range of purely sensible 
movement, fresh possibilities of delicate expres- 
siveness are from time to time opened up. A 
most amusing part of the essay is that dealing 
_ the tricks and diversions of the newer 
poets. 


A Chronological History of Somerset. Pt. 1. 
By W. G. Willis Watson. 


Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.). 


TYHIS is not a narrative but a sort of dic- 

tionary of dates, events under each year 
being set down with the utmost conciseness. 
We do not remember to have seen any other 
work of the kind so drawn up, and 
express our warm approval of it. It gives—so 
far as they are. known—the bare facts and 


names of importance in Somerset history from | 


1200 3.c. to 1650 a.v.—so that the reader can 
lace himself in local chronology as by a map 
& can adjust himself to place. n 
panion to other books, we should expect this 
compilation to prove of great value. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(London Folk | 


must | 


As a com- | 


| Members of Parliament (both for the Coun 


'and for the City and Boroughs in the County) | 
Second only to these comes 
ersonages. Somerset | 


and the Sheriffs. 
the array of medizval 
for the most part is on the border rather than 
i a within the scene of great events 
' througho 

at the coronation of Richard [ the digni 

the Somerset See was illustrated by Bisho 
FitzJocelin walking on the King’s left hana 
The arrival at Bath of Shakespeare and his 
company (six several times they were in the 
county, and may just possibly have come 
again) has few rival passages to attract atten- 
tion, but fine old names greet us on every 
page and themselves carry history along. We 
look forward with pleasure to II, 


Cambridge Rookselling and the Oldest Book- 
shop in the United Kingdom. By George J. 
Gray. (Bowes and Bowes, 1s. 6d. net). 

. these thirty odd pages are packed 

close the results of long research. The 

** oldest bookshop in the United Kingdom,” 

with a history of well over 340 years is No. 1, 

Trinity Street, Cambridge, now in the hands 

of Messrs. Bowes and Bowes. Behind its first 

rise is a continuous history of bookselling in 

Cambridge which goes back to the stationarii 

of the University in the Middle Ages. Full of 

various detail, bare of padding, and eminently 

| readable, this learned pamphlet gives the 
reader knowledge of a line of activity directly 

| contributory to the life and work of the Uni- 
versity lacking which one’s idea of Cambridge 
is decidedly defective. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, 88 col. 1, ll. 4 and 9 for “ Haxley ” 
read Hazey, and 1.10 for “ Axford” read 
Oxford. 

Ante, p. 88, col. 2, tootnote, line 1, for 
“* Progress’ read Progresses. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always te 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. : 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to ab 
article which has already appeared, corres 
| pondents are requested to give within paren- 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, an 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. ; 
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